INTRODUCTION

It so happened that when the powerful merchant-lawyer-
journalist group began to protest against the Stamp Act
and the suppression of smuggling, they found that various
other groups throughout the Colonies had old grievances
of their own. First, the Southern planters were most of
them in debt to their London agents, who paid poor
prices for tobacco and overcharged for the goods they
shipped in return. Second, the frontier farmers were
angry because England had prohibited the printing of
paper money (for the agrarian debtor has always had faith
in the wealth-making powers of the printing press), and
also because of the Proclamation of 1763, which forbade
settlers from crossing the Appalachian mountains into the
Indian country beyond. Third, the artisans and labourers
in the cities, many of them out of work because of the post-
war business depression, resented their economic plight^
and were ready to believe that the blame for their poverty
and insecurity should be put on King George rather than
on the local ruling class.

As a result of all this discontent, the response to the
campaign against the Stamp Act surprised Americans as
much as it surprised Parliament. Many of the wealthy
Colonial merchants were more surprised than pleased; for
the city labourers formed themselves enthusiastically into
bands known as "Sons of Liberty/5 and showed their horror
of taxation without representation by pillaging and rioting
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Charleston. At
once the more conservative merchants and professional men
saw that here, at home, was a greater danger to their
property than any that was threatened by King or Parlia-
ment. They quickly drew back, giving their support to
no further agitations. But they had helped to start a
movement which they could not contr^Uand which was
to end in their own ruin and exile.         ^^

It is seldom realized how few of the upper class in the
Colonies were in favour of the break with England. Pro-
fessor Van Tyne, the leading authority on the Loyalists,
writes: "After the Revolution passed the bounds of peaceful
resistance, it was (except in Virginia) distinctly a movement
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